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THE WICKEDNESS OF RECKLESSLY 
~ INVOKING WAR. 


“ le hath scattered the peoples that delight in war.” 
: PSALM LXVIII: 30. 


“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
MATTHEW XXII: 27, 


NEVER but once, in the memory of living men, had the 
heart of the patriot, the philanthropist, the religious man, 
such cause for sorrow and apprehension as we have been 
led to feel within days just passed; as we must feel for 
many days. 
The fatal power of individual men to shape the desti- 
nies of nations, from which no form of government will 


ms _ ever exempt mankind, was seldom more terribly illustrated. 


Two months ago we had our internal business anxieties, 
asa people; we had our difficult political and social prob- 
lems; but externally to our nation the air was as clear of 

clouds as in ever a day of June. The possibility of em- 
- broilments with any nation of the world,—most of all 
with the one which is of our own blood, the traditions of 
which are our own, which is closest bound to us by the 
community of religion, law, literature, by the interests of 
business and by personal associations,—would have 
seemed as remote as the polar star. 

_A few words spoken by one man have evoked clouds 
___as lurid as those of the cyclone; and though they appear 
_ to have passed as quickly, and for the moment the at- 
mosphere seems cleared, yet that quietude of mind in 


__ which we rested is not restored ; hardly, again, can it be 


- restored, when so forcibly have been impressed on us the 


4 
insecurity of human conditions, the quickness of human 
passions and the levity which characterizes the muititude, 
at all times, in every country. 

The possibility of war, of war which, in our modes 


day, must be destructive to life and wealth beyond all . 


precedent in even the latest history of warfare; of a war, 


the evil moral effects of which would stamp themselves 
almost indelibly upon our national character and policy ; 
which would be, in effect, a civil war, and might end in 


the disruption of the most powerful and progressive of 


the races of mankind, on the unity of which the civiliza- 
tion of the world profoundly depends; a war which, even 
if by it we established the technical point for which we 
should have contended, would yield us ‘no practical fruit 


of victory (since the dangers it should be invoked against 


are, at this day, wholly theoretical and visionary); which 
must leave us burthened with immeasurable debt, our 
business disorganized and our soil, just dry, once more 


drenched in the tears of mothers, the blood of whose_ 


sons should have “incarnadined the multitudinous seas” 
that wash our shores,—+¢/zs appalling possibility has been 
suddenly revealed to us; as if a curtain had been lifted, 
and where had been a panorama of Eden we had sud- 
denly gazed upon the fires and smoke of Hell! 5 


I contemplate with terrified awe the power and the — 


responsibility of uttering the syllables by which such a 
drama might be ushered upon the scenes of shudec2 
history ! 

But we are all feeling, I presume, as we fervently hope 
and pray, that, by the mercy of God, we have looked 


upon a possibility, a ghastly vision only, not.on a pros- - 


pect likely to be realized. 

The ebullition of the cheap pseudo-patriotism, the 
quality of which is a school-boy readiness to fight some- 
body, right or wrong, was likely to pass, and it seems 
to have passed. A saner spirit manifests itself in the 
public press. In contrast with prejudice and the war- 
spirit, I detect, on many-sides, an earnest desire to be, 
right in this matter, and that our nation should be 


right, and only right. The mere practical madness of . 
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invoking for a cause remote, technical and petty, a conflict 
with a sister nation by far the most powerful in the world, 
relatively to such a war as this must be (being chiefly 
naval); the recollection and prospect of the cost of liveli- 
hood doubled and trebled as it was thirty-five years ago; 
the thought of the holocausts of our youth, sacrificed to 
no noble idea, not even to a practical object; of innum- 
erous widowhood ; of countless desolated homes; with, I 
trust, the recollection of dear friends across the sea, to be 
alienated and debarred from us; the thought of our com- 
mon heritage of blood, language, traditions, literature 
_-and all that gives our race its leadership in the world; 
of our natural alliance with a sister-branch of our 
own Saxon stock; a people whose institutions, if mon- 
archical in name, are, in fact, as free, and in some re- 
spects more democratic, than our own; and it must seem, 
an appreciation of the magnanimity with which leading 
men among our English kindred have already promptly 
spoken—all this must recall our people to themselves and 
make so insane, causeless and desolating a conflict im- 
possible. May Almighty God so grant! 
To this end, my friends, it is our solemn duty, momen- 
tarily to address ourselves, each one of us, from this time 
onward, till this appalling prospect is definitely cleared 
away. By every practical influence we can direct upon 
our Executive, and on Congress; by the spirit we diffuse 
among our fellow citizens; by some renewed .considera- 
tion of the meaning of religion and the ethical principles 
of Christianity—we are solemnly bound to exert our- 
selves to make impossible a collision of two sister nations, 


es which, if carried far, must be the most terrible in modern 


history; involving populations more than treble that 
which clashed here in civil strife a generation ago; 
which would draw into it, almost surely, the other great 
nations of Europe, and perhaps those of Asia; and which 
would give its coveted opportunity of extension, west- 
ward and eastward, to the great absolutist empire, the 
most retrograde and cruel monarchy in the world, and the 
bulwark in this modern day of every principle in politics to 
which our instincts and our Constitution are antagonistic. 


: 


It is not too much to say, my friends, that such a war, 
once fully inaugurated, and persisted in with the perti- 
nacity which marks both branches of our race, would 
reverse, for generations, the wheels of the world’s civili- 
zation. The wars of the Roses, draining her best blood, 
depopulating her and wasting her wealth, are esteemed — 
by competent authorities to have set back civilization in — 
England hundreds of years. England and America, re- 
member, are the two nations on which the progress of 
the world chiefly depends, the only two which can be 
called progressive in an effective sense. Our language i iS 
becoming the leading language of the world, especially - 
for those uses which promote practical civilization. Our —~ 
institutions, effectively identical in spirit and in form, 
though the fiction of monarchy survives in Great Britain, 
are the model of the democratic order for all peoples. In 
England and America, only, are those institutions stable. 
Lock these two great kindred peoples in God-defying 
mutual destruction, weaken our Saxon race, for genera-_ 
tions, by the exhaustions of war, now a hundredfold_ 
destructive and costly, and it is impossible to estimate or 
foresee the possible check to the world in outward civili- 
zation, and, above all, in respect to those principles of 
social order which to an American patriot are dear; 
which inspired John Milton and John Hampden, as they : 
did James Otis and Samuel Adams; which to Washing- — 
ton and Franklin and Jefferson and Hamilton, to Lin- 
coln and the patriots of 1860, were the beacon-lights that 
cheered their souls through two heart-wearying peneds 
of civil strife. 

In God’s name, fellow-citizens, let not these men have 
lived in vain! For a cause utterly technical and formal, 
not in the remotest way capable of affecting the wel- 
fare of our people, imperil not the unity of our Saxon” 
- face, the cause of freedom, democracy, humanity, through- 
out the world! 

For ourselves, I declare my solemn apprehension that 
such a struggle, upheld by no noble moral principle; ex 
hausting our resources ; ; embittering our national temper ; 
awakening the fatal spirit of conquest ; Ce us: 
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_— from our one kindred nation, with whose interests our 
Own are so extensively involved; imposing on us entan- 
glements and responsibilities with other states against 
which the founders of our constitution sedulously labored 
to defend us; over-weighting our country (it might be) 
by vast extensions of territory and the addition of dis- 
cordant and restless populations; developing militarism 
among us and compelling us to maintain a great stand- 
ing army,—a thing always perilous to democratic institu- 
_- _ tions,—might be the ¢urning point in our national desti- 
nies, which internal corruption already so deeply imperils. 
Not in private experience alone, but in the histories of 
- mations, as clearly, we read, on many a page, the disas- 
trous consequences of one false step, God's mills do not 
always grind slowly; but foréver they grind exceeding 
oe simallt 
a Friends, gathered in this place, and at this Christmas 
season, are we not bound to bring home to ourselves, as 
_ the practical guide of our feelings and conduct now, the 
characteristic principles of the vezgzon which both our 
nations profess ? 

Of these, I remind you, dvotherhood, mutual amity and 
sympathy among men, implying and requiring forbear- 

“ance in spirit and in conduct, was actually the sos? dis- 
tinctive.- It was no new thing in the land of the 

_ Prophets and Psalmists, even for the lips of Jesus, to 
preach the love of God, though to this principle he gave 
a new direction and new life and grace and power. 

Far newer was it,—alas it still seems new,—to preach, 
as he preached it, the /ove of man. 

This, I repeat, is the most peculiar and characteristic 
ethical principle of Christianity—philanthrophy, brother- 
hood. Other nations had caught also this idea, for God 
has nowhere left himself without his witnesses, But 
in no religion was it made so fundamental, so essential. 
Jesus offered the second great commandment as fully 

- . . coordinate with the first. And the disciple whom he 
loved declared that to deny the second is to abrogate the 
first. “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom.he hath not seen?” 


y 
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So the great apostle, founder of organized Christianity, — 
declares, with his master, that every commandment “is ~_ 
briefly comprehended in this saying, theu shalt love thy ~~ 
neighbor as thyself.” ‘ Love worketh no ill to his. — 
neighbor, ¢herefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

Let us not dare to profess the name of Jesus, and to © 
evade, at all, the force of these great sayings. You can- 


- 


not, my friends, you cannot love God—it is all vainand 
false and hypocritical to pretend it, if you do not love 
man, And that means man everywhere; not in your ai 


homes only, not your kinsfolk only, but in all the streets 
of your city, in every section of your land; and not in 
your own land only, but in every land. It means to feel 
as cordially, to wish as well to, to desire the welfare, — 
progress, happiness of the people of England, of France, 
of Germany, of Russia, as of America. It means” : 
to cherish, in feeling, the unknown inhabitants of  — 
distant regions as affectionately as you cherish those 
whose home is also yours; to be as unwilling to injure 
them, as unwilling to hinder their progress, as you can ae 
be to injure the fortunes, to balk the aspirations, to de- 
stroy the peace, to impoverish the resources of the 
people among whom, by God’s providence, you happen 
to have been born. Jnternational jealousy and hate are 
as God-defying, as unchristian, as gross, silly, mean, un- 
manly, as the hatred which sometimes breaks out in fami- 
hes and blasts thew peace, deforms their characters and 
debases their conduct. : : 

By the evident decree of God, as a condition of : 
human progress, by the plain injunctions of Jesus,by = 
every instinct of noble hearts and enlightened minds, we E 
are prompted to embrace all humanity in no vague and 
poetical, but in a conscious, deliberate, unreserved and 
practical equal sympathy and loyal affection and desire 
for the universal welfare. You cannot stop short of this. 

Nor is it a strained, difficult and abstract requirement 
of duty. 

Travel through a foreign village or city ; behold its peo- 
ple at their daily avocations ; look upon its homes ; its 
public edifices; its art-treasures; every sign of comfort, 


~ 
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happiness, culture, progress. Sail upon a foreign ship;— 


know its honest captain and his mates ; their little capital, 
perhaps, all invested in it; their hearts straining to loved 
and loving wives and children and the homes they inhabit. 

Are you to be an Attila, a Tamerlane or Tilly to enjoy 
—nay, are you such a one as can even dear the thought 
of directing against these fellow-children of God, the awful 
forces of destruction; to desolate those towns; to fill 
those homes with poverty, orphanage, widowhood and 
tears ; because you were born across a certain stretch of 
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Or shall you rejoice in what rejoices those brothers 
and sisters of yours, shall you prize their happiness and 
wish to share with it your own; shall their institutions 
and interests be as sacred in your eyes and thoughts as 
your own ; shall you ove them, and resolve that no word, 
or thought or impulse of your heart, shall ever wound, 
or injure them, shall ever be wanting to promote them? 

See, I entreat you, dear friends, that the spirit of na- 
tional jealousy and hate is mere barbarism, surviving ; 
that the upspringing impulse for war is merely ¢he savage 
not yet extinct in men, leaping to the surface of their 
hearts when some miserable conflict of interests or pride 
offers to what is bestial within us, its temporary and 
seeming justification. The savage loves war and destruc- 
tion as the wolf loves to spring upon and tear his victim. 
Civilization means sérictly the enthronement in men of 
exactly the opposite principles; the principles of for- 
bearance, of mutual interest and mutual devotion; of 
self-conquest and. self-restraint, of desire for the general 
welfare and progress and happiness, Just in proportion 
as a state is civilized, you see visibly the principle of love 
established; upheld by law, even bolstered by force ; but 
capable of being so upheld, because it has gained empire 
_ in individual hearts. In the remoter parts of our country, 
the revolver, the bowie-knife, the rope are the ready re- 
sources of the people, and an index to their degree of civili- 
zation. Last week,—what portion of our population was 
it which, when civil power faileda little, resorted to violence 
and the mad and wanton destruction of property? Not 
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the more respectable and cultivated and religious, but the 
ignorant and vicious.  Ill-bred Joys began it, often. The 
‘¢strikers” repudiated such conduct as the uprising of the - 
mob-element, which to our shame, still underlies the civili- 
zation of our cities. And those misguided persons were 
guilty of it because they are uneducated, morally untrained ; 
because culture and the spirit of religion have not reached 
them; because they are not fully Christian men ; because 
their better natures are undeveloped ; because ‘they are 
assimilated to the savage rather than to the civilized man. 
Thank God that you and I, by the blessing of our lot, 
would not, I believe, resort to such mad violence, even 
were we trebly injured. Should one of you do so, the — 
others would look on and say, his injuries have made 
him mad, have unsettled his reason, have debased him 
from the level of civilized manhood. “ 
But just the same—exactly the same—is the spirit 
which rejoices in war; which is easily hostile to men — 


whose homes are distant from one’s own; which is re- 


sentful of public injuries; which magnifies causes of 
national strife; which harbors race prejudice ; in a word, 
which is not the spirit of love. 

Christianity means love, my friends. We have known 
that all along (yet no Christian nation has ever pretended 
to practice it). But, also, as truly, as essentially, ccveleza- 
tion means love. 

Hatred, the war spirit, international prejudice, the Tae 
lingness to be alienated from our kind, of any nation, the 
want of interest in and sympathy for the welfare of every 
peopleand of all peoples,—all these dispositions aresimply — 
the survival of barbarism-in us, my friends; they are 
provincial, ignorant, uncivilized, chi/dish. 

Let me go even outside of Christianity, and from a 
pagan’s lips gather the fundamental principle of civiliza~ 
tion and human progress, 

Eighteen hundred years ago, in the huge amphitheatre 
at Rome, which had seen such horrors of barbarous 
spirit, eighty thousand persons were fired with tenderness 
and enthusiasm, and arose to their feet with cheers when 
they heard the saying, 
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“Tamaman; nothing which concerus humanity ts 1n- 
different to me,” 

The welfare of humanity; the equal love of all man- 
kind ; these—howsoever we may tenderly cherish close 
personal and national ties—are the keynote of civilization, 
they are the obligatory law of him whose mind has been 
instructed to know the facts of human life, and his heart 
touched to feel the sacred kinship of all mankind. 

My friends, I have never taken the ground of what 
_may be called extreme peace principles. J have never 

held that exigencies in human life might not conceivably 
even in these late days, arise, which should not only justify 
but compel the employment of force to guard the insti- 
tutions of society and vindicate the rights of communities. 

I do not so interpret the thought of Jesus as to make 
absolute non-resistance, and the entire disuse of force, 
obligatory or reasonable. It is the revengeful spirit, the 
spirit of hate, the readiness, selfishly, to retaliate injury, 
that is wrong and wicked. 

Says a highly judicious and sympathetic commenta- 
tor on the Sermon on the Mount, “ Jesus, with all his 
moral strength and clearness of insight can hardly have 
intended to approve a course of conduct * * * which — 
would give the world over as a prey to evil-doers.” 

While the world is still partly barbarous and savage, 
and partly civilized, the uprising of injurious force must — 
sometimes be restrained by force, repelled by force, or 
the achievements of civilization must be lost and sacri- 
ficed. 

But force is not necessarily, nor even rightly, the syn- 
onym of hostility and revenge. And as Theodore Par- 
ker solemnly said, “there is something more sacred than 
human life.’ 

To be perfectly distinct, I will cite examples. 

I am not sure that any war in which our people have 
engaged was justified except the last. It is held by 
some profound students of history that even our Revo- 
lution, which wears an air almost of sanctity to us, might 

- and should have been averted by longer forbearance on 
the part of the Colonies. I can hardly judge. But this we | 
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know, that, like almost all wars, it was, on the mother- 


side, largely a war of the government rather than of the _ 


people. Some of the noblest of English statesmen con- 
demned and opposed it, consistently, throughout. Some 
of the noblest of our ancestors deprecated and opposed 
it throughout. Could the people here have maintained 
longer patience, it is not impossible that the exactions 
of an intolerant administration and a corrupt king might 


have been relieved and done away with, and the devel-. 


opment of America have gone on by the paths of hon- 
orable peace, as the vast British colonies of to-day are 
doing. 

Iam not wholly sure. But at least, in the passions 
which came to the surface last week, I trace a survival 
of some of the evils which the Revolution left behind it. 


But of the last great struggle of our people I have. 


never had a doubt, and have not'nowa doubt. I cannot 
see how,—when it came,—it could have been averted 
or could possibly have been declined. The facts are 
clear before you. Many of you knew them as present 
facts. I cannot now discuss them. 

But clearly observe, I said, “when it came.” Even 
the war for the Union was the expression and the pen- 
alty of the previous selfishness, ignobility and want of 
rectitude of our people, North and South. 

Had there been even a moderate moral dignity in the 
North, for thirty years before, it. never would, it never 
could, have come. 

It was the awful bursting of the dyke, against nie 
we had supinely allowed the floods to gather, which at 
length became insupportable: 

If the war for the Union was, in itself, righteous, it 
was yet the dread penalty of national degradation and 
national sin. Our citizens bled on awful fields of battle 
because our merchants had been ignobly devoted to 
their gains, because our politicians had been base and 
vena], and our whole population indifferent to the claims 
of humanity. 

The most just war is a penalty,—it is, as has been 
lately said, a martyrdom. 


\ 
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The war for the Union wrought an influence not 
wholly evil on our national character, because it had a 
dignity in the cause for which it was waged. It was a 
response, not of international rancor, prejudice and 
pride, but of the most generous sense of duty. Many 
a man went forth to it consecrated as to a martyr’s death. 

Yet, even so, in the corruptions which have follo:ved 
it, it left its miserable legacy of added penalty for the 
sins out of which it grew. 

But on the brink of the twentieth century of Chris- 
tianity it is almost inconceivable that causes should exist 
which could possibly make war just between any—above 
all between the two foremost—nations of the world. 

No conceivable technicality such as the lawyer’s 
acuteness of our Secretary of State has worked out; no 
unfortunate position once assumed by an imprudent Ex- 
ecutive ; could possibly justify it. Instead of the hasty 
appeal to arms, which our Chief Magistrate so deplorably 
and recklessly suggested, we ought, even if there were a 
real and palpably injurious invasion of our rights, to ex- 
haust the resources not only of diplomacy but of every 
other conceivable method of settling international dis- — 
putes. That our two great sister peoples, one in all that 
constitutes a people, in all that gives either strength, 
glory, present joy and future hope, should be flung at 
each others’ throats, like mad wolves, to tear and destroy 
each other, because inexperienced, hasty and _ obstinate 
officials have bungled ; have lost temper; have affirmed 
positions most threatening to our future peace; have given 
a chance for bravado and trickery to an unscrupulous 
political class, and, by reckless words, set on fire the cheap 
enthusiasms of the thoughtless and the ignorant,—not 
for such reasons, my friends, my fellow-citizens, are our 
two great peoples, their men, their women, their children, 
to be involved in the miseries, .the corruptions, the 
sorrows, the abominable crime of war. : 

I have lived through two generations; I recall vividly 
the shameless bodies which sat in our Congressional 
Halls and laid the spirit of the North, the principles of 

our government, the safety of the Union prostrate before 
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the slave holding oligarchy. But I know of no Congress 
that ever sat before in which there was not at least one 
righteous man to raise his voice against national folly 
and national danger; against the usurpation of the Ex- 
ecutive and in warning of the perils to which clumsy 
diplomacy, acute technicality, and rash and partisan 
speech were exposing our people. Alas, that we have 
allowed such a class to take possession of our affairs, 
that when the most dangerous word of this century was 
recklessly spoken, zo¢ one man had the virility, the pa- 
triotism, the mere practical wisdom to rise, in his place, 
in stern rebuke, in solemn warning ! 

We have little hope, from our politicians, of anything 
good, or wise, or patriotic. 

For myself, the one man I trusted in public life, the 
one man whom I thought a statesman in spirit and pur- 
pose, if not by large endowments, has shown himself the 
unsafest of all. I do not impugn, I do not even suspect 
the motives of the President. I turn from him only in 
wonderment and sorrow. Our sole reliance, in this start- 
ling exigency, is on the people; the people, who must— 
make the sacrifices and bear the burthens; whose homes 
must be desolated, whose fortunes must be wrecked, 
whose hearts must ache should war wickedly be invoked. 
For a moment, they were excited by defiant words and. 
caught by skilful sophistries, and a wave of misdirected 
patriotism overbore many. But there is a reserve of 
sober judgment and good sense among Americans in 
which we may always largely trust, and which begins to 
assert itself. It has been much the way, in history, 
hitherto, that statesmen and diplomatists, coming to 
- loggerheads among themselves, should settle their dis- 
putes by hurling against each other the lives and for- — 

tunes of the people, as men cast dice. To-day it should 
be too late for this in our free country. American free- 
men are too precious to be made counters in the poli- 
ticians’ costly game of war! Jet the people arise and 
command the present situation. Let them very thought- 
fully reflect whether, indeed, our institutions or our soil 
are in any kind of danger. Let them seriously reflect 


cal 
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and say whether it is really 7 wise for us to proclaim our- 


selves responsible, in arms, for the settlement of ques- 


tions, petty or grave, whose localities we can hardly 
_ designate on the map; for the affairs of states, practically 


further removed from us than Europe is, one citizen of 


which we never saw, nor are likely ever to see. Let 
them consider well the warnings of the Father of our 
- Country against such “ entangling alliances,” and decide 


whether, renouncing the security of our isolated posi- 
tion, we shall really be wise to establish, in this hemi- 
sphere, the counterpart of the European system of 
nations; a system, all the cost of which must fall upon 
ourselves, with no possible addition to our strength or 
safety ; through the existence of which we shall be in 
hourly peril from dissensions, with the origins of which 
we have had no connection and in the issues of which 
we should have no concern; a system of states, any 
loyalty of which toward us would be little more than 


‘that of clients toa powerful patron ; with which we have — 


little that is common in national character, little in busi- 
ness, and nothing in tradition or associations; and over 


which, till exigencies should arise, we should have no 


control. 


